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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
CHRISTIAN UNITY—A FEW THOUGHTS ON 
JOHN xviI. 20-23. 


BY JOSEPH S. SEWELL. 


Concluded from page 755. 

The Evangelical Alliance, though in many 
respects very different in character and aims 
from the movement just spoken of, also origi- 
nated in the dissatisfaction felt by many with 
the want of unionin the Church. This asso- 
ciation of Christians of many denominations 
acted upon an entirely different plan from that 
of the Brethren. It tried to make the least of 
the differences existing between the sects, and 
to draw attention to those points on which all 
were united; and it sought, by adopting a 
creed or bond of union that should include 
all true Christians, by occasionally holding 
conferences on a broad Christian basis, and 
in other ways, to promote brotherly feeling 
and co-operation in Christian work among 
all those who love their Lord. 

Within certain limits a cementing influence 
must have been exerted on many minds by 
this association, and its action may have in- 
directly led to other attempts to promote the 
same objects, and to larger conferences, in 
which great numbers of professing Christians, 
irrespective of name or creed, have worked 
harmoniously ; but, beyond this, its influence 
in this direction does not appear to have been 
great. It placed itself under the serious dis- 
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advantage of having to define who were 


Christians, and who were not, in a way 
that should not only embrace all, but 
be acceptable to all; and, as one instance 
of the difficulties hereby encountered, 
in order to satisfy those who could not believe 
that an unbaptized person was a Christian, 
all such were placed outside the Alliance. I 
am told that this does not practically exclude 
the Society of Friends, inasmuch as several 
are caatal as members ; but though this 
points to a flaw in the creed, it would prob- 
ably be impossible to make any change in it. 
Many other followers of Christ would, how- 
ever, be quite unable to sign all its articles, 
so that the somewhat closer union attempted 
by this Society extends only to a portion of 
the Christian Church, and this may have the 
effect of placing at a still further distance 
those whom it does not embrace. 


We cannot enforce a loving union; further 
separation is equally useless; any attempts 
to bring about union by a course of action 
involving compromise of principle, or the 
smothering of our honest convictions, will 
never ultimately succeed. What then is to 
be done? Are we to leave things as they are, 
and take comfort in thinking, as many do, 
that whatever evil consequences arise from 
our divisions, much good also results from 
them; and that if Christians formed one 
united body, alike in doctrine and practice, 
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it would lead toa stagnation proving far more 
disastrous to our true interests than all our 
divieions? Can we dothis? Can we take 
ecmfort in such thcughts when our Lord’s 
last recorded prayer for us is, that we “all 
may be one?” 

Let us examine that prayer again, to see if 
there is anything in it to indicate the kind of 
union which our Lord contemplated. “And 
the glory which Thou bast given Me I have 
given them, that they may be one even as we 
are One.” There is nothing kere about one. 
ness in doctrine, or church government, or 
religious observances, but a oneness in glory 
is spoken of ; a glory that should be shared 
with the Lord. A glory, moreover, received 
here on earth, and to be perceived by the 
world ; for our Lord adds, ‘“‘ That the world 
may know that Thou hast sent Me, and hast 
loved them as Thou hast loved Me.” 

What is the glory that Jeeus Christ received 
from His Father, and which He gives to His 
disciples? Joh i. 14, 16, will help us to an- 
swer this question. “And the Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us (and we beheld 
His glory, the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father), full of grace and truth... . 
And of His fulness have all we received, and 
grace for grace.’ The connection which the 
text implies between this glory and “ the ful. 
ness of grace and truth,” shows that John is 
not speaking here of the glory seen on the 
Mount, nor of that manifested by Christ in 

. His wonderful works, but of a glory always 
visible in His daily life. His truth, His love 
and sympathy, His holy boldness, His meek- 
ness, long suffering and gentleness, and all 
the other perfections of His character, dis- 
played in His daily walk amongst men, con- 
stitute a glory at which even skeptics marvel 
as they see it in the Gospel narrative. This 
glory Christ gave to His disciples, and still 

ives to those who abide in Him. In these 

e abides, and they become not only like 
Christ and one with Him, but they are also 
like one another, and there cannot fail to be 
a oneness and a love which will be plainly 
visible to the world. 

Our Saviour rebuked those who paid tithe 
of mint and anise and cummin, and omitted 
the weightier matters of the law—judgment, 
mercy and faith. Like the Pharisees, Christ’s 
followers, too, are apt to seek first for confor- 
mity in less important matters, and to lay far 
more stress on union in doctrine, ordinances, 
church government, and the like, than on 
union in a holy life. If this last was the 
great aim of those who love their Saviour, 
and if the un-Christlike dispositions which 
now agitate the Church, in the attempts of 
one party and another to uphold what each 
conceives to be right, were put away, there 


would then be much more unity even in doc- 
trine and practice. 

With our differently constituted minds, 
with our limited perceptions, and with our 
human infirmities, it is not possible that we 
should see exactly alike. We look at things 
from different stand-points, we are like senti- 
nels keeping watch at different stations, and, 
with cur inability to see far, or to take in the 
whole horizon, this ought to be an advantage 
to us, and make us feel more our mutual de- 
pendence ; and it would be so if the unity of 
a holy life in Chriet was maintained. If, 
whilst not disregarding what we have eeen 
clearly, we were more ready to give credit to 
the honesty of those who regard things 
somewhat differently ; if we were willing in 
some measure to learn from them and to make 
a proper use of their eyes as well as our own, 
we might be greatly helpful to each other, 
though we do not move from our several po- 
sitions, but continue in those in which we be- 
lieve Divine Providence has placed us. 

Some may say that we do not need the 
help of those who see things from a stand- 
point other than our own; that we have the 
help of the Holy Spirit ; that His teaching is 
what we must depend upon, not the teaching 
of man, and that if all followed His guidance 
we should be of one mind. Let none of us 
in any way undervalue the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit. We know nothing of God as 
we ought to know it, except as we are taught 
by Him. Yet it is most evident that the 
Holy Spirit does, to a very great extent, work 
through instruments. If not so, what occa- 
sion is there for the apostles, prophets, teach- 
ers, helps, grovernments, and diversities of 
tongues spoken of by Paul as results of the 
Spirit’s working? And what right bas any 
one section of that Church, which receives 
blessing from God wherever there is true life, 
to say that its teachers only are under the 
Spirit’s influence? Except among those who 
hold the doctrine of “ apostolical succession,” 
perhaps there are few who would venture to 
speak thus slightingly of all the ministers 
and teachers of other bodies. Why, then, 
do we so often act one towards the other as if 
we forgot the Apostle’s words, “The eye can- 
not say unto the hand, I have no need of 
thee ; nor, again, the head unto the feet, I 
have no need of you?” 

In days past the Society of Friends suffered 
greatly from its exclusiveness, Its members 
had often most erroneous ideas of the teach- 
ing of other religious bodies, and they, in 
like manner, had little knowledge of the 
views of Friends; mutual loss was, and has 
been even until now, the result. When, about 
fifty years ago, many Friends began to take 
an active part in the Bible Society and other 
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religious or philanthropic associations, it was 
thought to be a wrong and very dangerous 
step by many others, These well merited the 
reproof given to one of them by John Yeard- 
ley: “ Then I suppose, Christopher, thou ex- 
pects that when we get to heaven we shall 


find a small place paled off for the Society of 
Friends?” 


Happily there is little need for such reproof 


now; but there is still a prevailing idea 
amongst us that, because we hold (so it is 
supposed) much more spiritual views of the 
Gospel dispensation than are held by other 
Christians, we therefore stand, as it were, on 
a higher platform, and cannot be expected to 
learn from them. How it is that we can feel 
thus, when we see that the Lord has blessed 
the labors of others for the conversion of 
souls so much more abundantly than He has 
blessed our own, it is difficult to understand. 
Do we, like many others, err in laying more 
stress upon correct views than upon a holy, 
devoted, Christ-like life? And do we forget 
that there is a great difference between as- 
senting, as a point of doctrine, to the spiritu- 
ality of the Gospel dispensation, and being 
ourselves spiritually-minded? Let us regard 
those whom we believe to be our brethren as 
standing on the same platform as ourselves, 
and not shut our eyes to lessons which we 
may wisely learn from them. As we really 
rise in likeness to our Saviour we shall be- 
come more humble and more teachable, and 
at the same time less likely to be led astray 
by that which is false or plausible. And if a 
more constant abiding in Christ should lead 
us to cultivate a warmer feeling to all His 
followers, this will not incline us to smother 
our religious convictions or compromise our 
principles, though we may be the better able 
to distinguish between the mint, anise and 
cummin, and the weightier matters of the law. 
And we shall feel that beyond our duty to 
the religious body with which we are con- 
nected we have also duties to the Church at 
large, a close fellowship with it, and a deep 
interest in its welfare and progress. 


Let us then not be content to leave things 
as they are, as if there was no remedy, but 
with strong faith in God let us plead with 
Him our Saviour’s prayer. The first step to- 
wards bringing about a closer union amongst 
Christians is that such union should be earn- 
estly longed for and prayed for. And surely 
if there is anything ‘that we may “ask in 
eons, believing,” it is that what our Lord 

imself has desired may be granted. 


And let us expect this increased union to 
be manifested in a more Christ-like walk 
rather than in religious observances, or in 
questions of doctrine. Not that we should be 





inconsistent, with the love of brethren. 





indifferent to the latter, but it is the first that 
should be the chief object of our desire. 


Let us also be ready to co-operate with 


others in Christian work wherever and to 
whatever extent we can do so with a clear 
conscience. 


And, whilst continuing in the 
religious body which seems most to harmonize 
with our views and feelings, let us be very 
careful to avoid all jealousies and everything 
And 
let us regard the Apostle’s words in the 
twelfth of Romans as applicable to Christian 
communities as well as to individuals: “ For 
I say, through the grace given unto me, unto 


every man that is among you, not to think of 


himself more highly than he ought to think, 
but to think soberly, according as God hath 


dealt to every man the measure of faith.” 


(Rom. xii. 3). 
Scent 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A SALUTATION. 

‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in the even- 
ing withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper, either this or that, or whether 
they both shall be alike good.” 

The excellent counsel of the wise king in 
the above text has recently often impressed 
my mind, renewing the desire that those who 


are in the evening of the day, or approach- 


ing it, may not faint nor give out by the way. 
But having ‘‘ borne the burden and heat of the 
day,” and known the Everlasting Arm to sup- 
port in various trials and afflictions, and hav- 
ing also many blessings to recount with grati- 
tude to the Author of all good, now that the 
sun’s rays are beaming from the western hori- 
zon, may they continue faithful in sowing the 
seeds of kindness, of patience, of mercy and 
of truth, with the trust that they may find a 
lodgment in many hearts, and through the 
influence of the invigorating dew of Heaven, 
produce fruits of righteousness to the praise 
of the Great I Am. 

When the curtain of this life is closing 
around us, shutting out all of earth, and open- 
ing a new life in the Heavenly kingdom, the 
besetments which we may have at seasons, at- 
tended our path, will appear insignificant and 
not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed, and to the blessin 
of receiving the answer of “ Well done, goo 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 

And for those in the morning of their day, 
when the light of the Lord is shining in their 
hearts, giving a knowledge of His great good- 
ness and loving kindness, I feel to send a 
greeting of tender affection. I ardently de- 
sire that you may be willing recipients of this 
Heavenly visitor, who will qualify and pre- 
pare you to sow the good seeds of virtue and 
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truth, and make you “even as a fruitful 
bough by a well, whose branches run over the 
wall.” Thus you will become not only “ fruit- 
ful in the field of offering,” but “joyful in 
the house of prayer. 

Therefore, consult not with flesh and blood, 
neither let the fear of man become a snare. 
Attentively listen to the voice of the Good 
Shepherd, who will shelter you from the 
storm and from the rain. His sheep know 
His voice, and the voice of a stranger they 
will not follow. Although you may meet 
with trials as others have done in this proba- 
tionary state, yet if you trust in the Lord and 
are obedient to His will, He will preserve 
you in the straight and narrow way that leads 
to life and to the green pastures by the still 
waters, where will be known that “ peace 
which the world can neither give nor take 
away,” and finally your Heavenly Father 
will receive you into the mansions of eternal 


felicity and joy. REBECCA PRICE. 
First mo. 5th, 1878. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RESPECT TO THE DEAD. 


While standing in the green-house of a 
florist the other day, three men entered who 
wore the familiar uniform of the “letter- 
carrier.’ Accosting the florist, one of them 
proceeded to enlist his interest in furnishing 
a wreath of flowers which was to be laid on 
the body, to use his own words, of “a poor 
dead letter-carrier,”’ at the same time inform- 
ing him that they had raised a subscription 
among themselves for the purpose. The 
speaker stood close beside me, and, as I raised 
my eyes to his honest face, I said almost in- 
voluntarily, “O, why not give the money to 
the poor widow and orphans, if he has left 
such?’ “We expect to help them, too, 
lady,” was his reply. ‘“ But,” I said, em- 
boldened by his frank, respectful manner, 
“ you could give that much more.” “ Yes,” 
he said, “ but that is our way of paying re- 
spect to the dead.’ Of course, I did not pur- 
sue the subject; but, as I walked homeward, 
it o¢cupied my thoughts, particularly the ex- 
pression, “that is our way of paying respect 
to the dead.” I felt somewhat rebuked as 
there came before my mind an occasion in 
which a faithless disciple remonstrated against 
the waste of a precious ointment which was 
poured upon the head of the Master, and that 
Jesus defended the act of the woman because 
of the love that dictated it. And so should 
we feel tenderly toward those whose manifes- 
tations of real feeling may seem to us child- 
ish and unreasoning. But not the less is it a 
duty to hold up by precept, and especially by 
example, the wiser and better way. Jesus did 
not tell the woman she had done a wise act ; 
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He only rebuked the disciple for his hard- 
ness and want of sympathy, and we can read- 
ily imagine that on another occasion He 
might have availed Himself of the hold He 
had on her affections to counsel her as to the 
wisest way of manifesting her love. 

Sorrow for the departure from this life of 
those we love is, in different degrees, the same 
in all; from the grief of the rude and uncul- 
tured, which vents itself in loud bewailings, 
to the silent sorrow of a subdued and chas- 
tened spirit. But though the human heart 
must grieve, the manifestations of that grief 
are, we know, modified by intelligence and 
culture. And so, too, with what is termed 
paying respect to the dead. When we come to 
realize, as it is evident we scarcely yet do, 
what part of those we love is dead, that the 
mind or soul which thinks, reasons, loves, as- 
pires, worships, cannot die, we shall feel it to 
be childish to clothe with costly garments 
and ornament with flowers that clod of earth 
which the soul has laid aside as useless; just 
as we now regard the poor uncultured Indian 
who places the bow and arrows and a supply 
of provisions in the grave of his dead. 

But, it will be said, fond affection will 
cling to the tenement which the soul has oc- 
cupied here. And so it should, and we know 
not how long it would thus cling did not 
an All-Wise Creator place the limit and de- 
cree a time when, like the Patriarch, we ask 
to “bury our dead out of our sight.” This 
necessary association in our minds of the im- 
material inhabitant and its fleshly tabernacle, 
will ever insure fitting respect for the dead 
body, and a sacred regard for the places 
where these mouldering forms are buried, for 
such respect is interwoven even with our feel- 
ing of the sancity of human life. 

It is not alone the grief of simple untutored 
minds that suggests unwise manifestations of 
love and respect for the departed ; fashion 
comes in even here to regulate our grief, or 
at least to show us how we must evince it! 
And here the thoughtful, the refined, the cul- 
tivated and those who occupy positions of in- 
fluence, have a work to do. These should 
not weakly conclude that it is in vain to at- 
tempt to stem the current, that the example 
of one could effect nothing. No one knows, 
who resolves to take a step out of what is 
seen to be an evil sanctioned by custom, how 
many will be willing to’take the second step, 
who had not the courage to take the first. 

Living near to a place of worship whose 
congregation is composed almost entirely of 
the poorer class, our attention is often drawn 
on the occurrence of a funeral to the array of 
carriages, occupying sometimes almost the 
entire square. It is in this and in kindred 
ways that the living are robbed to pay re- 
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‘ nothing. The fact that she made the dump- 
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spect to the dead. If this tendency to im- 
itate those to whom the poor lovk up, is car- 
ried out also in some other things, can we 
wonder that when “hard times” come there 
is nothing in reserve, and the claim for help 
must be made, not without some show of jus- 
tice, upon those who have set the a 





body. The proof of the commission was en- 
tirely circumstantial. Last week, John Youn 
an old colored man died on Jones’ Neck, an 
while ou his deathbed confessed to an atten- 
dant that he (Young) murdered the peddler.” 

“A few years ago, Judge Fish, of Ogle- 
thorp, Ga., was assassinated, and two well- 
known citizens of the place, one of them 
named Lloyd, were hung for the murder. It 
now comes out, by the dying confession of a 
person engaged on the trial, that Lloyd was 
an innocent man, and that the murder was 
sworn on him to get the $6,000 reward.” 

There are some crimes so flagrant as to in- 
duce grand jurors to believe them morally 
impossible, such, for instance, as the destruc- 
tion of a child by its parent; and influenced 
by this disbelief they look around and select 
for their victim some person whom they sup- 
pose is the perpetrator. The following is an 
instance to which the remark will apply. It 
is headed, “ Execution of an innocent girl.” 

“The French minister of justice has just 
received a report of a very sad and extraor- 
dinary affair, which is not unlikely to create 
some sensation. Thirty years ago a young 
girl named Mary Gurnie was found poisoned 
in her bed. She had been betrothed a short 
time before to a young man, to whom her 
younger sister, Madeline, was said to have 
been very much attached. The poor girl was 
at once arrested, tried, and finally condemned 
to death, which she suffered calmly without 
uttering a word of complaint or of justifica- 
tion. Everybody felt the greatest sympathy 
for the old father of the two girls, who was 
giving signs of the most violent grief. He 
had come into possession of some money, 
which the girls had inherited from their 
mother. A fortnight ago the old man died, 
and, before his death, confessed to his parish 
priest that he was himself the murderer of his 
elder daughter, in order to inherit the prop- 
erty of both.” 

The following is very properly headed, “A 
wonderful escape.” A Boston special is as 
follows : 

“ Marshal D. Downing, a reputable citizen 
of Boston, had his attention drawn this morn- 
ing to a published statement from John P. 
Phair, in which he asserted his innocence of any 
complicity in the murder of Mrs. Frieze. Down- 
ing had paid but little attention to this case, 
but chancing to notice that Phair had laid 
great stress on his inability to get proof of a 
visit to Providence, Rhode Island, on the 
evening of June 9th, 1874, and of a return 
from that city to Boston on the following 
morning, he began carefully to consider the 
story. He soon became impressed with the 
belief that he himself occupied a seat with 
the accused, on the return from Providence ; 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE AND THE DEATH 
PENALTY. : 


We doubt if there ever happened a more 
melancholy instance of what is termed, “Ju- 
dicial Murder” than the case of Eliza Fen- 
ning. The tragic history of that unhappy 
young woman, though well remembered by 
old Londoners, is probably forgotten or at 
least but little known in the United States. 
Eliza Fenning was a fair girl of twenty-two, 
of more than usual intelligence for one of 
her class, bright, well disposed and amiable. 
She was employed in a family of a Mr. Tur- 
ner, a8 a cook,’and on an occasion some dump- 
lings she had prepared were discovered to 
contain poison. She was tried and convicted, 
purely upon circumstantial evidence. She 
earnestly asserted herinnocence, but it availed 


lings, and that they contained poison, was 
considered an evidence of her guilt. The 
great Irish advocate Curran, then in the 
height of his fame, exclaimed in burning elo- 
quence against the horrible cruelty of her 
fate. She was executed amid the greatest 
excitement throughout the metropolis; and 
on awarm July day her lifeless body was 
borne amid the sorrowing faces of thousands 
of spectators from her humble home to the 
grave-yard of the foundling hospital. 

One who lived amid those scenes wrote 
long after, “ Poor Eliza Fenning! so young, 
so fair, so innocent! cut down even in thy 
morning, with all life’s brightness only in its 
dawn! Little did it profit thee that a city 
mourned over thy early grave, and that the 
most eloquent of men, ‘ Curran,’ did justice to 
thy memory.” 

For many years the guilt or innocence of 
Eliza Fenning was a disputed point. Then 
the confession of the real murderer came out, 
and her innocence was established beyond a 
doubt. 

On the table before me are several news- 
paper cuttings, in addition to the foregoing, 
some of which, with the permission of the 
editors, I will copy for insertion in the Intel- 
ligencer. “ Edward Darnell, a colored boy, 
was hung a few years ago at Dover, Delaware, 
for the murder of a peddler who was found in 
a mill pond, with marks of violence on his 
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and a reference to his diary showed that he 
really had made the journey at that time. A 
strong point against Phair was his alleged 
sale of some of- the murdered woman’s effects 
to Boston pawn brokers at the very time 
when the suspected man claimed to have been 
in Rhode Island. A _ substantiation of his 
claim would, in effect, be a proof of his inno- 
cence. M. Downing had been very favorably 
impressed with his fellow traveler, and re- 
membered his features distinctly. He hurried 
to police headquarters, and being shown the 
doomed man’s picture, recognized his old 
time chance acquaintance. It was then near 
12 o’clock, and Phair was to be hung in two 
hours more. Almost frantic with excitement 
Mr. Downing rushed to a newspapear office to 
see what could be done to stay the execution. 

“In a few miuutes more he was in a tele- 
graph office, and a message endorsed by Col. 
Taylor, of the ‘Globe,’ was sent to Gov. 
Fairbanks, at Montpelier; the Governor not 
being there, the operator forwarded it to St. 
Johnsbury, where his excellency chanced to 
be in the office, when it was received, and the 
following telegram was instantly forwarded, 
arriving only twenty-five minutes before the 
hour set for execution. 

“The purport of the telegram was to delay 
the execution for a definite period, and there- 
by afford an opportunity for a new trial. 

“ When the news was conveyed to Phair he 
was completely broken down. He covered 
his face and wept bitterly.” The 
turn taken by Mr. Downing’s statement has 
created a change in popular sentiment here, 
and many who, yesterday contended stoutly 
for his guilt, are now expressing themselves 
in favor of his innocence.” 

This last article headed “a wonderful es- 
cape,” appeared sometime ago in the Journal, 
which paper credits it to the Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph. 

Not only is circumstantial evidence unre- 
liable, but even positive testimony has fre- 
quently been proven false on account of mis- 
taken identification. The witness, upon whose 
testimony the accused person is convicted and 
strangled to death, has perhaps never seen 
the prisoner antecedent to the time the trage- 
dy occurred, and then perhaps momentarily, 
and yet by testifying against him is willing 
to run the terrible hazard of being implicated 
in the crime of judicial murder. 

An instance occurs to my mind, related 
by an eye witness, of the execution of a man 
who was convicted by the testimony of a 

woman, that he was the man who committed 
the murder, although she had never before 
seen him. After the prisoner ascended the 
gallows platform, he addressed the spectators 
in a most impassioned and affecting manner, 


not in behalf of himself but on account of 
others, who, like himself, might have their 
lives imperiled by mistaken identification. 
He most earnestly entreated the bystanders 
to make every possible effort to have the law 
changed, which sanctioned punishment by 
death upon the evidence of one witness, ad- 
ding that he felt no hardness against the wo- 
man who testified again:t him, but that she 
was mistaken in the person who committed 
the murder. 

It is a noticeable fact that our criminal code, 
in regard to the arraignment and conviction 
of persons accused of capital crime, is more 
barbarous, less enlightened than the Mosaic 
law, enacted in what is generally character- 
ized as the dark age of the world. The Mo- 
saic law required two witnesses to insure con- 
viction, not circumstantial testimony, but ac- 
tual eye witness. But our criminal jurispru- 
dence is perverted to sanction conviction upon 
no positive evidence at all. A series of suspi- 
cious incidents are strung together, which 
prosecutors call circumstantial testimony, by 
virtue of which very many intocent persons 
have suffered an unjust and ignominious 
death. The wisdom of the Mosaic law, re- 
quiring two witnesses, was verified in the in- 
stance of the virtuous Susanuah. If only one 
witness had been required she would doubt- 
less have suffered an ignominious death by 
burning. 

As a general remark I believe the members 
of the Society of Friends are much in ad- 
vance of other members of the community gen- 
erally. There are, however, earnest advocates 
of the abolition of the death penalty outside 
of our Society, but the number of active 
workers is comparatively small. 

Among Friends, I believe, the number who 
would convict upon circumstantial evi- 
dence is very smal]. We generally cherish a 
higher appreciation of the sanctity of human 
life than others do, the Mennonists, and a few 
small societies excepted. Some years ago, 
when serving on the grand jury, a case was 
presented of a man charged with the crime 
of murder. Among the number were several 
either members, or whose early trainings had 
been in that direction. The twenty-four 
jurors, including ourselves, all heard the same 
allegations against the accused ; and without 
any conference on our part as far as I knew, 
those who were Friends and friendly disposed 
were unanimous in believing the evidence 
against the prisoner, being entirely circum- 
stantial, did not warrant a verdict which would 
imperil his life; and we all voted “no.” The 
other members of the grand jury, being near 
twenty, were equally united in voting in favor 
of fiuding a bill against him. 

He was accordingly tried, and the jury dis- 
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agreeing, he was subjected to a second trial, 
upon the averment of the prosecuting attorney 
that additional convicting evidence had been 
discovered. Upon his second trial he was 
convicted and fiaally put to death. A kindly 
feeling lawyer, who was present at his trial, 
was sentimented like myself in regard to the 
poor old maa’s guilt; we interviewed the 
judge for the purpose of his having a new 
trial, but unavailingly. Tae murdered man’s 
residence was not many miles from my own 
dwelling, and feeling much interest in the af- 
fair, | have at different times inquired the 
neighbors’ opinion, and the general response 
has been that the old man who was pit to 
death was not guilty of the crime for which 
he was executed. 

About the time the last mentioned instance 
was before the public, several other capital 
crimes had been committed. In reference to 
this particular one I suggested to the pro- 
secuting attorney the necessity of caution lest 
he should be accessory to the death of any 
innocent person. He very unfeelingly replied, 
“Tt is time somebody was hung.” This was 
a barbarous expression, but the fact is appa- 
rent, from the readings of jurors, to render a 
death penalty verdict based upon circum- 
stantial evidence, in other words upon suspi- 
cion that very many in the community are 
imbued with the same feeling as above indi- 
cated, that “somebody ought to be hung.” 

Chief Justice Blackstone, of British mem- 
ory, the highest judicial authority known, 
enunciated the truly Christian sentiment, that 
“Tt-is better that pine hundred and ninety- 
nine criminals should escape rather than that 
one innocent man should be put to death.” 

In regard to the man “ Phair,” if he had 
not have been so providentially rescued by 
the interposition of Michael Downing, he 
would doubtless have been executed, and he 
would have beea remembered only to be stig- 
matized as a murderer, and his offspring, if 
he had any, would, during their lives, have 
been subjected to the agonizing imputation of 
being the children of a murderer. 


GripEon Frost. 
Glenhead, Long Island, Twelfth mo., 1877. 





“ Iv is unquestionably the privilege of every 
one to carry about with him, in whatever 
circumstances he may be placed, the blissful 
consciousness that an unseen hand is direct- 
ing his steps with unerring wisdom and ten- 
der care. And such an assurance every 
Christian ought to enjoy. For the man who 
is thus conscious of God’s constant guidance 


finds a new aspect given to every event of 


life. Troubles become less troublesome. Ap- 
parently formidable obstacles dwindle or dis- 
appear. Dark patbs awaken no fears, for the 
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tion is not always soul satisfying. 
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Leader knows every step of the way, and sees 
the end from the beginning.” 





ASCRAPS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


“Being, whom we call God, and know no more, 


Thou art and wert and shalt be; glorious, great, 
Life-giving, life-sustaining Potentate.” 


These utterances by Derzhavin express, my 


dear friend, my feeliogs as connected with 
that Power by which the world was made, by 
which it is still upheld, and by which man 
lives and moves and has a being; unless, in- 
deed, a material significance is attached to 
the words “ Being” and “ Potentate.” [ find 
in my heart a growing dissatis‘action with 
the use in this connection of any term or lan- 
guage whereby this Almighty, ever present 
Power is even remotely personified. 


I know 
I am not myself clear in this particular, for 


there are moments when, under the pressure 
of weakness, and a sense of dependence, and 


of many shortcomings, I can only ery out “O 
my Father!” but even this endearing appella- 
It seems 
to cast a veil of flesh, so to speak, over the 


sublimity of the Wisdom, the Power, the 
Life, the Light, the Love, as an ever- present, 
all-pervading Essence. 


The poet I have quoted says again: 


‘In me is matéer’s last gradation lost, 
And the next step is spirit—Deity. 


Creator, yes; Thy Wisdom and Thy Word 
Created me; Thou source of life and good; 
‘Thou spirit of my spirit and my Lord; 

Thy light, Thy love, in their bright plenitude 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
O’er the abyss of death, and bade it wear 

The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
E’en to its source—to Thee, its Author, there.” 


As I have said, I feel a growing dissatis- 
faction with the use of terms which induce 
even a momentary thought of the personifi- 
cation of the One creative and all sustaining 
Power, and yet how very frequently they are 
used. Probably many need them; for with 
some a thing must be tangible before the 
mind can grasp it. To me it is greatly com- 
forting and elevating to believe in an Omni- 
present, Heavenly Influence so closely with 
us as to be “a very present help in every 
time of trouble.” This hope, this trust, is an 
anchor to the soul in times of tossing; and 
its realization, oh, how precious ! 

In talking thus with thee, my dear friend, 
I fear I have failed to express myself as 
clearly and as fully as I wished to. My feel- 
ings on this subject amount to a concern that 
when speaking of the Great First Cause more 
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care should be observed to use language that 
will convey a correct idea, by simply saying 
what we mean. I cannot believe that the 
material view is held as generally as the lan- 
guage used would imply. It seems to me 
that a Power, a Presence, Omnipotence, Om- 
nipresence, Omniscience, fully and oe 
express the idea of that all-pervading, all- 
sustaining influence which “ we call God and 
know no more.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 26, 1878. 


THe Report OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
MANAGEMENT of the Library Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia, for the years 1876- 
77, is before us, and is of peculiar inter- 
est, since it isa record of two years of unusual 
growth and of marked increase of interest in 
this institution. 

It is known to most of those interested in 
this valuable collection of books that it has 
been removed to a large, commodious room, 
on the ground-floor of the new school-building 
at Fifteenth and Race streets. 

Through the kind liberality of a few indi- 
viduals, the committee has been enabled to 
add to the stock of books many of the most 
desirable of the recent publications, so that 
there is now a total of 8,105. These works 
are quite free to all of our members. At this 
time, the Library is open to readers and bor- 
rowers on Fourth and Seventh-day afternoons 
and evenings, and on Sixth-day evenings. A 
good supply of periodical literature will be 
found on the tables, and a well-lighted and 
warm room invites the reader or student to a 
quiet hour with magazines and books. 

The Committee of Management asks for a 
continuance of the liberality of Friends, which 
has enabled them to show such good results 
for the last two years. Over 500 borrowers 
are now using the Library, and they have 
taken out during 1877 over 4,000 volumes. 





VocaLt Speeca FoR Dear Mures.—It 
may not be generally known at this time that 
it has been fully demonstrated that deaf 
mutes may, by careful and systematic instruc- 
tion, be taught to articulate correctly and to 
understand spoken language by the move- 
ment of the lips. This result seems little short 


of marvelous, but there are so many instances 
of the success of the system that there is now 
no excuse for skepticism on the subject. The 
pleasure which the scholars take in their new- 
found faculty is very great, it seeming to 
them like an awakening into’a new life. 

We have received a circular from Whip- 
ple’s Home School for Deaf Mutes, located at 
Mystic River, Connecticut, and we take 
pleasure in calling attention to this institu- 
tion, though it is not now the only school 
which is devoted to the training of the organs 
of speech in the dumb, and in making them 
able to do the work of the ear for the deaf. 
It is hoped that ere long these advantages 
may be more widely extended in our country. 





THe Eastern Conrtict.—It has been a 
matter of solemn and of pitying interest to 
Christian hearts all over the earth, to observe 
the progress of the desperate war in tke dis- 
puted lands of the Cross and the Crescent 
for the last few months; and while the final 
result appeared rather doubtful, owing to the 
unexpected energy and persistence of the 
Turks, few of us were free from a certain anx- 
iety that, for the sake of civilization, victory 
might not permanently rest upon the banners 
of the Crescent. But what an illustration has 
been this fearful winter campaign amid the 
mountains and upon the storm-swept Dan- 
ubian plains of the utter barbarism of war. 
Suffering unutterable, from famine, pestilence, 
cold, and the more immediate wounds of war, 
have attended every movement of the hostile 
bodies, and the heart of mankind is shocked 
with stories of cruelty and outrage, which 
sound like echoes of the mythic romances of 
the barbarous ages of the world’s childhood. 
We may only hope that good will in the 
future arise from all this present evil, and 
have faith that the purposes of the Divine 
Goodness will not be hindered by the blind- 
ness and the cruelty of man. 

A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
London, states that the Grand Duke Nicho- 
las, of Russia, refused to treat with the Turk- 
ish delegates except at Adrianople, which, 
he demands, should be immediately evacu- 
ated. To this the delegates assented, and 
orders for the evacuation of Adrianople were 
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telegraphed to that point. The Russian 

Prince will now very soon be in consultation 

with representatives of the Turkish power, 

and it may be that conditions for an armistice 

or a peace will be agreed upon. Submission 

to the inevitable, would seem to be the only 

reasonable policy for the Turk, and modera- 

tion in the hour of victory may be hoped for 

from the potent Czar. 

¥ If the war should be prolonged into another 

summer, the Turks have nothing to build 

hope upon, since their resources are nearly 

exhausted, while those of Russia are not. 

Yet, it can hardly be anticipated that the 

Turkish rulers will or can consent to the utter 

overthrow of the Ottoman power in Europe, 

and the Russian victors, unless they are 

restrained by the other great powers of 

Europe, will hardly require much less. To 

the Christians of Turkey it would be an in- 

’ tolerable doom to be remanded again to the 

stupid tyranny of the Moslem, which has so 

long been an outrage to civilization. It is 

now believed by political philosophers that 

Y there can be no true reform in the adminis- 

tration of the Turkish government, since the 

creed of the Koran will continue to be the 

standard of right. All other influences in 

Turkish society are comparatively weak. A 

writer in the Penn Monthly remarks: “The 

one elementary principle which has reap- 

peared from age to age is its theological prin- 

ciple, the conviction that Allah is judge and 

law-giver, and that nothing can stand before 

his will. But this very principle it is, which— 

in the absence of all other principles—is the 

root of all the tyrannies and cruelties of 

Moslem rule, and which makes all the talk 

ma 4 about Turkish reforms mere idle and insin- 

cere chatter. It is not the Turk, but the 

Moslem that Europe must be rid of. The 

creed bore the same fruits in the Shemetic 

Saracens, the Berber Moors and the Aryan 
Kurds, as in the Turanian Turks.” 

Rugged, gigantic Russia has it now in her 

ower to rescue the suffering Slav people of 

urkey, and, at the same time, greatly ag- 


grandize her own empire. Will she not use 
her power to the uttermost ? 


MARRIED. 


FURNAS—MOORE.—On the 18th of Twelfth 
mo., 1877, under the care of Maple Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana, Seth W., son of Robert F. and 
Bethiah M. Furnas, of Miami Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio, and Emily, daughter of Alfred and Letitia 
Moore, of Huntington, Huntington county, Ind. 




















DIED. 


ABBOTT.—On the 3th of Twelfth month, 1877, at 
Hillsdale, Monmouth co., N. J., Joseph Gardiner 
Abbott, in the 67th year of his age; a highly 
esteemed member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, 
New Jersey. 


ANDREWS.—On the 6th of First mo., 1878, at 
Wilmington, Del., Sarah C., widow of the late Jno. 
H. Andrews, of Darby, in the 76th year of her age. 


CASSIN.—On the 14th of First mo., 1878, Dr. 
Charles L. Cassin, in his 32d year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


FLINN.—On the 4th of First montb, 1878, at 
Wilmington, Del., Evan T. Flinn, in the 56th year 
of his age. 

“Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace.” However far the 
subject of this notice felt himself to be from the 
Jjirst of these conditions, his measure of the second 
was surely full. 

Stern and uncompromising in his judgment of 
error, he accepted neither for himself nor those 
with whom he mingled, excuse for weakness in this 
respect. Faithful to apprehended duty, he walked 
so steadfastly and firmly the appointed way that 
few imagined the tenderness of a spirit, whose hurts 
were covered from human vision and exposed only 
to the sight of the Master whom he loved and served. 

Feeling himself one of the least in the true king- 
dom, he yet felt called upon to declare the truth as 
he received it with authority and power. 

Peacefully, as one falling asleep, he passed from 
works to rewards, and many can bear witness, with 
the writer, that his gentle caution, his candid, faith- 
ful judgment have been blest to them, and to these 
the memory of his Christian walking among men 
will remain as a guide in the way of holiness. 

M. R.H. 

GREEN.—On the 20th of First mo., 1878, Ann, 
widow of Dr. James R. Green, aged’ 80 years. In- 
terment from Quakertown, Pa., Meeting House. 


JENKINS.—Cn the 21st of First mo., 1878, in 
Wilmington, Algernon Sidney, son of Howard M., 
and Mary Anna Jenkins, aged 3 years, 3 months. 


JONES.—On the evening of the 14th of Twelfth 
mo., 1877, at Milton, Indiana, of heart disease. Ann 
H. Jones, wife of Aquila Jones, aged 74 years; a 
member of Milford Monthly Meeting of Friends, and 
formerly of Baltimore, Maryland. 

WARNER.—On the morning of the 20th of First 


mo., 1878, in Philadelphia, Miers Fisher Warner, in 
his 63d year. 








Do THE best thou knowest to-day. Shrink 
not from frequent error in this gradual, frag- 
mentary state. Follow thy light for as much 
as it will show thee; be faithful as far as thou 
canst, in hope that faith presently will lead 
to sight. Help others without blaming their 
need of help. Love much, and be forgiven. 
—Margaret Fuller. 





IRRITABILITY is a breach of good morals 
as well as good manners. Gentle courtesy 
we owe to all. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MYCEN#, 

Among the most notable of all the books 
to which our attention is called at this season 
is Dr. Henry Schliemann’s Narrative of Re- 
searches aud Discoveries at Mycene and 
Tiryns, from the press of Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., New York. 

In a large, handsome volume, profusely il- 
lustrated, Dr. Schliemann tells the marvel 
ous story of his investigation of the secrets of 
the antique world. Toe work is dedicated to 
Dom Pedro II, of Brazil; and W. E. Glad- 
stone, of England, writes the long preface, ia 
which he shows the enthusiasm, of faith tem- 
ee with caution. He says: ‘“‘ The balance, 

will not say of evidence, but of rational 
presumption, seems as though it might ulti- 
mately lean toward the belief that this emi- 
nent explorer has expo-ed to the light of day, 
after 3,000 years, the memorials and remains 
of Agamemnon and his companions in the 
Return from Troy.” 

In the tombs of Mycene Dr. Schliemann 
has discovered an astonishing wealth of trea- 
sure, in gold and silver ornaments, crowns, 
masks, shields, goblets, caskets and vases. 
There were vessels of copper and of terra 
cotta, as well aa objects of alabaster. Per- 
haps the most notable relic of all was a cow’s 
head of silver, with long golden horns, with 
a splendidly ornamented golden sun 2} inches 
in diameter on its forehead; in the middle of 
the head is a round hole, which may have 
served for flowers. Dr. Schliemano reminds 
us that the sacred bull of the Egyptians is 
represented with a sun between its horns. 
The size is given as about seven by twenty 
inches. The conviction is expressed that the 
cow-head represents the goddess Juno, the 
patron deity of Mysene. 

Five great sepulchres were opened and ex- 
amined at Mycenz, and after minutely de- 
scribing their contents, the explorer proceeds 
to express his faith in the reality of the 
events detailed by Homer in the Iliad, and 
assures the reader that he has always had a 
full belief in the Trojan war. The Trojan 
remains were of a much ruder character than 
these of the Greek city; but in the remote 
antiquity to which the Homeric rhapsodies 
and the tradition of the Mycenean tombs 
refer, there was no commercial intercourse 
between these cities. There was no traveling 
except on warlike or piratical expeditions. 
Accordingly there may have been a very 
high civilization at Mycenz, while at the 
same time the arts were only in their first 
dawn in Troy. 

Says Schliemann: “TI have not the slight- 
est objection to admit that the tradition 
which assigns the tombs in the Acropolis to 
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Agamemnon and his companions, who, on 
their return from Ilium, were treacherously 
murdered by Clytemnestra, or her paramour, 
ZE sisthus, may be perfectly correct and faith- 
ful. I am bound to admit this so much the 
more as’ we have the certainty that, to say 
the least, all the bodies in each tomb had 
been buried simultaneously. The calcined 
pebbles below each of them, the marks of the 
fire to the right and left on the internal walls 
of the tombs, the undisturbed state of the 
aches and the charred wood on and around 
the bodies, give us the most unmistakable 
proofs of this fact. Owing to the enormous 
depths of these sepulchres and the close prox- 
imity of the bodies to each other, it is quite 
impossible that three or even five funeral 
piles could have been dressed at different 
times in the same tomb. 

“The identity of the mode of burial, the 
perfect similarity of all the tombs, their close 
proximity, the impossibility of admitting that 
three or even five royal personages of im- 


measurable wealth, who had died a natural - 


death at long intervals of time, should have 
been huddled together in the same tomb, and, 
finally, the great resemblance of all the orna- 
ments, which show exactly the same style of 
art and the same epoch—all these facts are 
so many proofs that all the twelve men, three 
women, and perhaps two or three children 
had been murdered simultaneously and 
burned at the same time.” 

He deems also that the tradition is further 
confirmed by the deep veneration which the 
Myceneans have always shown for these sep- 
ulchres. 

It was a custom with the Greeks of the 
heroic age to bury with the dead those objects 
which had been dear to them in life, and it 
is likely that the murderers in burying the 
fifteen royal personages with immense trea- 
sures, merely acted according to ancient cus- 
tom. But the graves themselves were only 
deep, irregular holes, into which the victims 
were huddled by three and even by five, in- 
dicating a want of the usual reverence paid 
to the ashes of the royal dead. 

Ono the other hand, five immense and mag- 
nificent treasuries were found in the lower 
city, much more ancient than the tombs on 
the Acropolis; and the explorers deemed 
that the fact of princes who used such mag- 
nificent underground palaces as store-houses 
of their wealth being huddled away like im- 
pure animals into miserable holes, is a pow- 
erful argument in favor of the veracity of 
the tradition which points to these sepulchres 
as those of the king of men, Agamemnon, 
and his companions, slain on their return 
from Troy by AXzisthus and Clytemnestra. 

To the student who has given to classic 
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antiquity due attention, and has read with 
emotion the grand epic of Homer, the discov- 
eries at Mycenz will have all the value of 
illustrations of the text of the poet. Weare 
assured, however, that the treasures found 
are of astonishing beauty and excellence of 
workmanship, even beyond what Homer’s 
verse would have led the reader to expect. 

No traces of the art of writing were found, 
and this circumstance is in accordance with 
the other evidences that writing was intro- 
duced to the Greeks from other and older 
civilizations. 

Certainly, after conning the pictured pages 
of this noble volume, we all shall read with 
redoubled interest— 

“the solemn stories 
Of the men of long ago ; 
Of the pale, bewildering glories 
Shining further than we know; 
Of the heroes with the laurel, 
Of the poet with the bay, 
Of the two worlds’ earnest quarrel 
For the beauteous Helena.” 


It is reasonably objected by some critics 
that it is difficult in this utilitarian age to 
believe that the usurper of the throne of 
Agamemnon would have been so prodigal of 
treasures of gold and silver as to have heaped 
them upon the dishonored remains of the 
murdered king and his companions; the 
money value, as old metal, of the articles 
taken from one tomb alone being estimated 
to be over $25,000. 

It is also urged that the mode of interment 
shown by the Mycenz remains does not ac- 
cord with Homer's description of funeral 
rites in the time of the Trojan war. He 
speaks of the bodies being burned to ashes, 
and of these ashes being collected and pre- 
served in a vase or urn—whereas none of the 
contents of these tombs showed any but slight 
marks of fire. 

In number 260 of the North American 
Review Bayard Taylor reviews Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s work, and his opinions have special 
interest, since he has beeu himself a pilgrim to 
the mysterious shrine of the king of men. 
He says, “To one who remembers Mycenz, 
as deserted and almost as formless as the stony 
slopes of Mount Eubeea behind it, untouched 
for more than two thousand years, a more 
unpromising hiding-place for antique treas- 
ure can hardly be imagined. I shall never 
forget how, after leaving the trouble of rain 
and the terror of earthquake behind me at 
Cleon, and reaching the crest of the divid- 
ing mountain ridge, all Argolis spread below 
me, fair and calm in mellow sunshine, from 
the Cyclopean walls of the citadel of Agam- 
emnon to the rock theater of its Argive 
spoilers, far away on the plain. I lingered 
for a long time inside the Gate of Lions, 


over the actual site of the Agora, never 
dreaming what tombs were lying under the 
tumbled stones and the daisy-sprinkled turf. 
Even at Hissarlik there were better external 
indications of something hidden in the soil. 
But Dr. Schliemann, believing devoutly in 
Homer and AXschylus, and hence prepared to 
accept Pausanius as an implicit guide, decided 
that the vestiges of illustrious tombs might 
still be found, and that the place of them 
must be sought in the acropolis instead of the 
lower city. The book-scholars were against 
him, and were plentifully supplied with in- 
terpretations and arguments. But, first, they 
doubted the existence of the tombs; assum- 
ing the latter, there was good reason for their 
conjectured location. 

“Dr. Schliemann began work early in 
August, 1876, at the Gate of Lions. Beyond 
a small chamber, left within the massive ma- 
sonry, evidently for the gate-keeper, nothing 
of importance was revealed. The excavations 
within the gate reached a depth of more than 
thirty feet before they struck the native rock ; 
and the soil, mixed with huge blocks fallen 
from the towers, was almost as hard as stone. 
The explorer selected a spot where, on sink- 
ing experimental shafts in 1874, he had found 
remains of walls and a sculptured slab which 
appeared to belong to a tomb; then, measur- 
ing a space 113 feet cauare, he set to work to 
clear it out to the lowest foundation stone. In 
the upper stratum of debris he found, most un- 
expectedly, pottery and bronze medals of the 
Macedonian age, indicating that some time 
after its destruction by the Argives, in 468, 
B. C., Mycenze had been re-inhabited, possi- 
bly for a century or two. This is not men- 
tioned by any of the ancient historians; and 
if the surmise be correct the settlement must 
have been small and politically unimportant. 
Under this stratum, which had an average 
depth of three feet, archaic remains at once 
came to light—immense quantities of broken 
pottery, marked witb both spiral and hori- 
zontal bands; whorls and disks (as at Has- 
sarlik) with the sign of the ancient cross, 
symbolical of fire, terra cotta idols, bronze 
knives, objects in lead and iron, and arrow- 
heads of stone and obsidian. But the greatest 
promise was aff rded by five sculptured tomb- 
stones, undoubtedly pre-historic in character, 
which one after another were unearthed. 

“ Nearer the wall the remains of Cyclopean 
houses appeared, together with cisterns and 
water-conduits of peculiar character. Al- 
though the masonry was in some places per- 
fect to a height of twenty-four feet, there was 
rarely more than one large room in each 
dwelling, which was filled with wood ashes, 
millions of fragments of painted archaic 
vases, and bones of swine. Dr. Schliemann’s 
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vivid imagination immediately saw the royal 
palace of Mycenz in these ruins, and the 
tombs described by Pausanius in the exhumed 
slabs, which were tolerably certain evidences 
of rock—sepulchres beneath them. 

“He was, indeed, most fortunate in the 
spot he had chosen for excavation. In Sep- 
tember he came upon an interior wall of in- 
closure, composed of parallel rows of closely- 
jointed slabs, upright, but sloping inward at 
an angle of 75°. This wall was followed 
until, at the end of the month, it was laid 
bare in its whole extent, forming a circle of 
about a hundred feet in diameter. Several 
horizontal slabs, fitted to the upright ones 
by deep grooves in the stone, were found in 
situ, distinctly proving that here was veritably 
the ancient Agora of Mycenz. The five 
tomb-stones were all found within the limits of 
the circular inclosure ; this wasa circumstance 
so unusual, though not without precedent 
in ancient Greece, that it could only be inter- 
preted as indicating that the tombs were those 
of personages highly distinguished in the his- 
tory of the city. Schliemann at once saw the 
bodies of Agamemnon, Cassandra, Euryme- 
don and others, slain at the fatal banquet, 
lying beneath his feet, and his narrative of 
the exploration, from that time forward, is 
inevitably colored by the intensity of his 
faith in the result. The reader’s imagination 
also, it must be confessed, cannot escape the 
excitement. Here was the Agora, or public 
forum, in a position at once conspicuous and 
convenient to the people of Mycenz, near the 
great gate of the acropolis; here were the 
stately foundations of dwellings, which may 
have supported a rich and ample second story 
of wood, besides the ruins of the huge watch 
tower; and, finally, here were the tombs 
rarely distinguished by their place within the 
Agora itself! With these indisputable facts 
before him, we must pardon everything to the 
explorer, who, superintending the daily labor 
of his workmen, from dawn till dusk, under 
the hot autumn sun of Greece, added physi- 
cal exhaustion to his intellectual excitement. 
It was hardly in human nature—certainly 
not in his nature—to have believed other- 
wise.” 8. R. 





REASON AMONG INSECTS. 


Looking at the nervous system of insects in 
whom there is no definite brain, but merely a 
succession of ganglia united by a double nerv- 
ous cord, many physiologists have thought 
that reason could not be one of the attributes 
of the insect race. Yet nothing is more cer- 
tain than that they are able to converse with 
each other and communicate ideas, this fact 
showing that they must possess reason. As 
far as we know, the hymenopterous insects, 













of egg were left on a plate. 
at the window, and, after flying about for a 
while, alighted on the plate, went to the piece 
of egg, and tried to carry it off. Wishing to 
see what the insect would do, I would not al- 
low it to be disturbed. After several un- 
availing attempts to lift the piece of egg, the 





namely, the bees, wasps and ants, are the best 
linguists of the insect race, their language be- 
ing chiefly conducted by means of their an- 
tenne. A good example of this was witnessed 
by me last summer (1872). 


At breakfast-time some pieces of the white 
A wasp came in 


wasp laid it down and flew out of the window. 


Presently two wasps came in, flew direct to 
the plate, picked up the piece of egg, and in 
some way or other contrived to get it out of 


the window. These were evidently the first 
wasp and a companion whom it had fetched 
to help it. 

I had a kind of suspicion that when the 
wasps reached their home they would tell 
their companions of their good fortune, and 
so I put some more egg on the plate, and 
waited. In a very short time wasp after wasp 
came in, went to the place without hesitation, 
and carried off a piece of egg. The stream 
of wasps was so regular that I was able to 
trace them to their nest, which was in a lane 
about half a mile from my house. 

The insect had evidently reasoned with itself 
that, although the piece of egg was too heavy 
for one wasp, it might be carried by two; so 
it went off to find a companion, told it the 
state of things, and induced it to help it in 
carrying off the coveted morsel. Then the 
two had evidently told the other inhabitants 
of the nest that there was a supply of new and 
dainty food within reach, and had acted as 
guides to the locality. Here is positive proof 
that these insects possess a very definite lan- 
guage of their own, for it is impossible that 
human beings could have acted in a more 
rational manner. 

Everyone knows that wasps carry out one 
of the first principles of the military art b 
always having the gate of their fortress guard- 
ed by a sentinel. Should there be danger the 
sentinel gives the alarm, and out dash all the 
inhabitants at the offender indicated by the 
sentinel. 

It is clear that, out of the many hundred 
wasps which form a full-sized nest, the indi- 
vidual who is to act as sentinel must be se- 
lected, and its task appointed. We do not 
know how the selection is made, but that such 
is the case is evident; for the rest of the 
wasps acknowledge their sentinel, trust to it 
for guarding the approaches to the nest while 
they go about their usual task of collecting 
food for the young and new material for the 
neat, 
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As for ants, some of their performances are 
absolutely startling, so closely do they resem- 
ble the customs of human civilization. 

They have armies commanded by officers, 
who issue their orders, insist upon obedience, 
and, on the march, will not permit any of the 
privates to stray from the ranks. There are 
some ants which till the ground, weed it, 
plant the particular grain on which they feed, 
cut it when ripe, and store it away in their 
subterranean granaries. There are ants which 
are as arrant slave-holders as any people on 
earth ever were. They make systematic raids 
on the nests of other ants, carry off the yet 
unhatched cocoons, and rear them in their 
own nests to be their servants. 

In Freebel’s work on South America, there 
is a good account of the proceedings of some 
ants : 

“T had several opportunities of observing 
the manner of several kinds of ants living in 
the houses. All of them are very inoffensive, 
and even useful creatures. On one occasion 
I witnessed a remarkable instance of the con- 
certed and organized action of a crowd of 
them. They were of a minute species, but, 
by the wonderful order and speediness with 
which they worked together, and which it 
would have been difficult to realize with men, 
they succeeded in performing a task appar- 
ently quite beyond their capability. 

“They carried a dead scorpion, of full- 
grown size, up the wall of our room, from the 
floor to the ceiling, and thence along the 
under surface of a beam to a considerable dis- 
tance, when at last they brought it safely into 
their nest in the interior of the wood. Dur- 
ing the latter part of this achievement, they 
had to bear the whole weight of the scorpion, 
together with their own, in their inverted 

sition, and in this way to move along the 

am. 

“The order was so perfect that not the 
slightest deviation from an absolute sym- 
metry and equality of distances and arrange- 
ment was observable in the manner of taking 
hold of the body of the scorpion, and in the 
movement of the little army of workmen. 
No corps of engineers could be drilled to a 
more absolute perfection in the performance 
of a mechanical task. According to a rough 
calculation, there must have been from five 
to six hundred of these intelligent little crea- 
tures at work. Besides those engaged in the 
transport, none were seen. A single one was 
sitting on the sting at the end of the scorpion’s 
tail, as if placed there to overlook and direct 
the whole movements; all the rest were, with- 
out exception, at work. The operation may 
have lasted about an hour.” 

This scene is an exact reproduction, in the 
insect world, of the manner in which the an- 


cient Egyptians and Assyrians conveyed 
their colossal statues to their places. There 
we see hundreds of men all dragging at the 
multitudinous ropes attached to the car on 
which the statue lay, and all pulling in time 
to the gestures of a single man placed on the 
top of the statue. The ants, however, had a 
still more difficnlt task than the men, for 
they possessed no carriage on which to lay 
the scorpion, and were obliged to sustain the 
whole of its weight as they passed over the 
ceiling. 

In the same work Freebel has narrated an- 
other example of the manner in which ants 
can combine, and make themselves intelligi- 
ble to their fellow-insects : 

‘Another time I witnessed the transmigra- 
tion of a whole state or commonwealth of 
ants from a hole in the wall across our ver- 
anda into another hole in the opposite wall. 

“Two facts struck my attention in this 
case. The first was that the marching army 
of these insects, all moving in one direction, 
consisted of individuals of such a difference 
in size and shape, that to consider them as be- 
longing to one species seemed very difficult, 
and the idea of a commonwealth of different 
insect nationalities was strongly suggested. 

“The second was that some little beetles, 
of the family Coccinellide, marched along 
with the ants, and from one hole into the 
other, not quite of their own will, for I ob- 
served that several times one of them tried to 
deviate from the line, but was quickly brought 
back to the ranks by some of the ants placing 
themselves at its side. The fact of little 
beetles, of the very family just mentioned, ex- 
isting in the nests of ants is well known ; but 
it is of considerable interest to see the facts 
repeated in distinct climates, with different 
species of insects, of both tribes and under 
opposite circumstances.” 

As to the different sizes of the ants, all 
entomologists know that in the hotter parts of 
the world the males, females, soldiers and 
workers of the same species will vary in size 
from that of a wasp to that of a common gar- 
den ant, and that the shape and aspect are as 
different as their size. The second point is a 
very curious one. It has long been known 
that many beetles: live in ants’ nests, but I 
believe that this is the only record of the 
beetles accompanying the ants in their migra- 
tions.— Man and Beast Here and Hereafter. 









































SYMPATHY WITH CHILDREN. 

There can be no doubt that the most effec- 
tual way of securing the confidence and love 
of children, and of acquiring an ascendency 
over them, is by sympathizing with them in 
their child-like hopes and fears, and joys and 
sorrows—in their ideas, their fancies, and 
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even in their caprices, in all cases where duty 
is not concerned. Indeed, the more cbild- 
like, that is, the more peculiar to the children 
themselves, the feelings are that we enter 
into with them, the closer is the bond of kind- 
ness and affection that is formed. 

But the sympathy which we thus express 
with them, in order to be effectual, must be 
sincere and genuine, and not pretended. We 
must renew our own childish ideas and imag- 
inations, and become for the moment, in feel- 
ing, one with them, so that the interest which 
we express in what they are saying or doing 
may be real, and not merely assumed. They 
seem to have a natural instinct to distinguish 
between an honest and actual sharing of 
their thoughts and emotions, and all mere 
condescension and pretence, however adroitly 
it may be disguised. 

Sympathizing with children in their own 
pleasures and enjoyments, however childish 
they may seem to us, when we do not regard 
them, as it were, with children’s eyes, is, per- 
haps, the most powerful of all the means at 
our command for gaining a powerful ascend- 
ency over them. This will lead us not to in- 
terfere with their own plans and ideas, but to 
be willing that they should be happy in their 
own way. In respect to their duties, those 
connected, for example, with their studies, 
their serious employments, and-their compli- 
ance with directions of any kind emanating 
from superior authority, of course their will 
must be under absolute subjection to that of 
those who are older and wiser than they. In 
all such things they must bring their thoughts 
and actions into accord with ours. In these 
things they must come to us, not we to them. 
But in everything that relates to their child- 
like pleasures and joys, their modes of recre- 
ation and amusement, their playful explora- 
tions of the mysteries of things, and the vari- 
ous novelties around them in the strange 
world into which they find themselves ush- 
ered—in all these things we must not attempt 
to bring them to us, but must gotothem. In 
this, their own sphere, the more perfectly they 
are at liberty, the better; and if we join them 
in it at all, we must do so by bringing our 
ideas and wishes into accord with theirs. 

There is a certain sense’in which we should 
feel a sympathy with children in the wrong 
that they do. It would seem paradoxical to 
say that in any sense there should be sympa- 
thy with sin, and yet there is a sense in which 
this is true, though perhaps, strictly speaking, 
it is sympathy with the trial and temptation 
which led to the sin, rather than with the act 
of transgression itself. It is certain that the 
most successful efforts that have been made 
by philanthropists for reaching the hearts 
and reforming the conduct of criminals and 


malefactors have been prompted by a feeling 
of compassion for them, not merely for their 
sorrows and sufferings which they have 
brought upon themselves by their wrong- 
doing, but for the mental conflicts which they 
endured, the fierce impulses of appetite and 
passion under the onset of which their feeble 
moral sense, never really brought into a con- 
dition of health and vigor, was overborne. 

This principle is eminently true in its ap- 
plication to children. They need the influ- 
ence of a kind and considerate sympathy 
when they have done wrong, more, perhaps, 
than at any other time; and the effects of the 
proper manifestation of this sympathy on the 
part of the mother will, perhaps, be greater 
and more salutary in this case than in any 
other, Of course the sympathy must be of 
the right kind, and must be expressed in the 
right way, so as not to allow the tenderness 
or compassion for the wrong-doer to be mis- 
taken for approval or justification of the 
wrong. 

The mother may sympathize with her boy 
in his troubles, appreciate fully the force of 
the circumstances which led him into the 
wrong, and help to soothe and calm his agi- 
tation, and place herself closly to him in re- 
spect to his suffering, without committing 
herself at all in regard to the original cause 
of it; and then, at a subsequent time, when 
the tumult of his soul has subsided, she can, 
if she thinks best, far more easily and effect- 
ually lead him to see wherein he was wrong. 
—Jacob Abbott. 



























Farrx and Hopeare but the scaffolding to 
support the house itself, the glorious super- 
structure is love—love to God and men. 





THE SECRET. 


“Thou wilt keep them in the secret of Thy presence 
from the strife of tongues.” 


When winds are raging o’er the upper ecean, 
And billows wild contend, with angry roar, 
Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion, 

That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 


Far, far beneath, the noise of tempest dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully ; 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth, 

Disturbs the sabbath of that deeper sea. 


_So to the soul that knows Thy love, O Purest, 
There is a temple peaceful evermore! 

And all the babble of life’s angry voices 
Dies, hushed in stillness, at its sacred door. 


Far, far away, the noise of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise ever peacefully 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth, 
Disturbs that deeper rest, O Lord, in Thee. 


O rest of rests! O peace serene, eternal ! 
Thou ever livest, and Thou changest never ; 
And in the secret of Thy presence dwelleth 
Fulness of joy, forever and forever. 
H. B. Stow. 
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From the Transcript. 
THE REVIEW. 


A little maiden thoughtfully 
Past lessons pondered o’er, 
Some yet all fresh in memory, 
Some half-forgotten lore. 


its treasury not so much drawn upon as in some 
previous years; but we know that in several cases 
it has greatly relieved families from a drain on their 
finances, In one case the member had previously 
appeared likely to live a long while, but, after a 
painful illness, lasting about a year and a half, 
death ensued; during all this time the weekly al- 
lowance was paid. 

The young should avail themselves of such oppor- 
tunities of helping themselves; at that period of 
life the entrance fee is very small, and by the week- 
ly payments, which might otherwise be squandered 
in unnecessary wants, they are providing for a con- 
tingency that may come upon us all sooner than we 
may think. 

The officers for the present year are: President, 
Elisha Fogg; Vice-President, Ruth A. B. Richards; 
Treasurer, Isaac G. Tyson; Secretary, M. Dawson 
Richards, 1000 Arch street; Assistant Secretary, 
Rachel A. Tyson; Visiting Committee — Alfred 
Moore, Nathan W. Buzby, George W. Price, Ida P. 
Buzby, Josephine L. Moore, Thompson Shourds; 
Trustees—John Saunders, Wm. Hawkins, Sam’! S. 
Ash. J. M. T., JR. 


CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT ASSOCIATION. 


The attention of the charitable public is 
called to this Association. Its object is to 
give employment in sewing to worthy women. 
The garments thus made are distributed 
among the deserving poor. 

As our means are far too limited to meet 
the great demand made this season, we re- 
spectfully solicit contributions of money or 
material, which may be sent to Elizabeth H. 
Williams, President, 617 Franklin street; 
R. C. Bunting, Secretary, 1918 N. Thirteenth 
street; Mary M. Scranton, S. E. corner of 
Ninth and Arch streets; Caroline J. Letch- 
worth, 534 N. Fourth street. 

















Her thoughtful face wore loveliest hue, 
And, though no sound was heard, 

With whispered words soft fluttering through, 
Her lips like rose leaves stirred. 


While yet the busy task went on, 
And leaf on leaf was turned, 

I thought, ‘“ They’re few and sweet, dear one, 
The lessons thou hast learned. 


“ Mayhap a time will come when thou, 
As I to-night have done, 
Wilt read again, not then as now, 
Life’s lessons, one by one. 


“God grant thou mayst not see, as I, 
Some thou wouldst fain forget ; 
Some learned with only sorrow nigh, 
Some I have not learned yet. 





“Oh, may the sweetest ones I’ve known 
Be only given to thee! 
So to review, when years have flown, 
As now, as happily.” 
A. B. P. 
Yinter Hill, Dec. 29, 1877. 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


A few years since this Society was organized in 
Philadelphia for the mutual benefit of its members, 
who when sick are entitled to five dollars weekly, 
and when their earthly career is closed, towards the 
funeral expenses the sum of fifty dollars is paid. In 
neither case is this done as a charity, but asa right, 
earned by the weekly payment of fifteen cents after 





the entrance fee, which is regulated by the age of 
the applicant for membership. Its expenses being 
comparatively light, the funds have gradually in- 
creased, but all such societies need an accumulated 
fund to meet any extra demands in consequence of 
epidemic sickness or other casualties to health. 

The Treasurer’s report for the year 1877 shows 
that at the beginning there was a balance in hand 
Ofccscocccccccccceccccoscccesecccsosssencccscce sencesccs LCT GG 
Received from members, interest on invest- 

MEDS, COC. rece reeecesecececccececeecereescseees - 748 99 





NT... ccccth sv euiumnenstaniivaieceisesann Ser Oe 
Paid for— 
Sick and funeral benefits...... «..0« $140 85 
Printing and other necessary ex- 
PCNSES...reececeeeeeeees sessseececeeeee 118 80 
RARE, ccscccccaaecsoce. sevsecasesesnsce “GE OO 
Balance on hand......... amaanakikeens - 916 55 
The investments AaMOuUNE tO.......ceceereeeeeeee P3019 78 
Dash halaneSsscccccce cocceccccevesescocescsccoseosee 158 34 





Total GBOOEB cccceccecces-cocessecesscceesees $3678 02 
The cost value of the securities would exceed 
these figures. 


The uncertainties of these times has prompted 
the placing of some of the funds where they will 
be secure, but the interest yielded is less than some 


more tempting investments. 


Of its over 80 members few have been sick, and 






ITEMS. 
Or the 670 students in the Boston University, 167 


are women. 


Tue Japanese government has given notice that 


it is desirous of having 4 revision of the commer- 
cial treaty with Germany. The commerce between 
the two countries is constantly increasing, and it is, 
therefore, likely that the German government will 
insist on the opening of more ports to German 
ships. Hitherto the ports of Hakodadi, Hingo, Ka- 
rogova, Nagasaki, Ningata, as well as the town of 
Yeddo, are open to Germans, who can neither settle 


nor bave houses or magazines in any other place of 


the country. 


On the evening of the 15th inst., an excursion 
train crossing the Farmington river near Tariffville, 
Conn., bound for Millerton, and which carried pas- 
sengers for all stations between Hartford and that 
place, broke through a trestle bridge. Two engines, 
a baggage car and three passenger coaches went 
down at the western end of the bridge, the engines 
reaching the shore, three cars breaking through the 
ice in three feet of water, and one car resting on 
end on the pier. Thirteen persons were killed and 
a number wounded. 


Eneuanp.—The British Parliament met on the 


17th inst. The opening speech of the Queen shows 
that the late warlike excitement has subsided. 
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When expressing he? hopes that peace may ulti- 
mately prevail, she says: ‘“ Upon this subject com- 
munications have taken place between the govern- 
ments of Russia and Turkey through my good of- 
fices, and I earnestly trust they may lead to a 
pacific solution of the points at issue, and to the 
termination of the war. No efforts on my part will 
be wanting to promote that result. Hitherto, so far 
as the war has proceeded, neither of the bellig- 
erents has infringed the conditions on which my 
neutrality is founded, and I willingly believe both 
parties are desirous to respect them so far as it may 
be in their power. So long as these conditions are 
not infringed, my attitude will continue the same; 
but I cannot conceal from myself that, should hos- 
tilities be unfortunately prolonged, some unexpect- 
ed occurrence may render it incumbent on me to 
adopt measures of precaution.” 


The London 7imes of the 18th inst. gives as its 
opinion of the speech: “‘ Nothing more satisfactory 
to the country with respect to the immediate course 
of public affairs could well have occurred than the 
declarations which were yesterday made in the 
Queen’s speech, as well as by the ministerial leaders 
in the two Houses of Parliament. The alarms re- 
‘cently raised respecting the possibility of a warlike 
policy being adopted by the government may now 
be finally dismissed.” 


Tue Eastern Wark.—A despatch to the Manches- 
ter Guardian, dated on the 12th inst., says: ‘‘ The 
Turks are beginning to fear that the Russians in- 
tend to push on to the capital. The defence of 
Adrianople will probably not be attempted. The 
remaining Turkish forces will be railied here. 
Some Turks are beginning to prepare to flee to 
Broussa, in Anatolia, 57 miles southeast of Con- 
stantinople.” , 

A despatch from London, dated on the 16th inst., 
states: “‘The Agence Russe says the pacific disposi- 
tion manifested by the Porte in sending Server and 
Namyk Pashas to the Russian headquarters has 
been received by Russia with the assurance that the 
moment Turkey accepts the preliminaries to be 
communicated by the Russian Commander-in-Chief, 
the suspension of hostilities will ensue. 

“The Agence Russe, in an article on the present 
situation, states that Russia, at the commencement 


of the war, received England’s specification of her 
interests in a friendly spirit, and has respected 
them. According to promise, the route to India 
via the Suez Canal remains unthreatened as Eng- 
land’s exclusive domain. Russia still maintains 
that Constantinople ought not to belong, under any 
circumstances, to any great power. 

“The Agence points out that Russia has protected 
the interests of the frontier States so well that Aus- 
tria has resisted the most direct appeals to action 
both from home and abroad. Russia will continue 
to protect these interests. The Agence, after stating 
that every victorious belligerent has a right to war 
indemnity, concludes as follows: Russia, in accord- 
ance with usage‘ and equity, has the right to con- 
clude peace directly with Turkey, while, at the 
same time, protecting the interests of the frontier 
States and those of other Powers, particularly of 
England. Any preliminary convention which might 
be entered upon might be submitted to a Congress, 
and would then be finally included in the category 
of international treaties. A misunderstanding can 
only arise from distrust or excessive amour propre, 
which is always to he dissipated by explanations, if 
received as frankly as given.” 








NOTICES. 


Spruce Street Monthly Meeting has changed its 
meetings for worship to 10} A.M. and 34 P.M. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


This body will hold its next session at Lombard 
Street Meeting-house, Baltimore, on Second-day 
evening, Second month 11th, at 7 o’clock. 

The several associations should forward full re- 
ports and appoint delegates, and the company of 
interested Friends from the various sectigns is soli- 
cited. Essays prepared by such, which will open or 
aid in the consideration of subjects connected with 
the cause are desired, and should be timely sent to 
the Clerk, at 869 Broadway, New York. 

J. Wu. Hurcuinson, 
ANNIE CALEY, } Clerks. 

The Executive Committee will meet at 4 P.M., 
same day and place. Full attendance would be 
very desirable. Amos Hiuzorn, Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month 22, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 














PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 


CLosinG Prices 3p-pay, 22.—Trade is 








very dull in all departments, and the 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. Commission Merchants, 248 No. failures of the past three days have 
I occccceeece o+eee10114@10214 Delaware avenue. caused inereased distrust. Breadstuffs 
State 65 2d SETICS.....0000.+0++++103% @104 Subject to Market fluctuations. are dull and declining. 
State Ss new 1OAN......000--++0-10934 QL LO Butter, Prints, per. 28@ 35) Grain.—The cable advices report a 
City 68 DOW...+.--.000+ ° ol 124@114 Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 18@ 22/ dull wheat market in both London and 
Allegheny 7—30......-eeseeeees 10644@ South Ohio & Ind... “ 18@ 22) Liverpool, and the inquiry here is lim- 
Bely., Del., RR 1st mtg 6s...103 @10234 N. Y. State Firkins, “ 23@ 26| ited and confined mostly to smail lines 
“ “ 3d mtg 6s... 95 @96 | Eggs—Fresh, per doz........ 15@ 18 | to meet the wants of the local millers, 
Del & Bound Brook RR7s..100 @ Western, —* —sserscoeee 15@ 16\| who purchase only to supply imme- 
Lehigh Valley RR 6s ¢........109 @ Poultry—Chickens, per lb... 9@ 10) diate wants, as prices are relatively 
Phil & Erie RR 7s..... 99 @ Turkeys, a * 0@ 11) above those of flour. Sales to-day of 
PT & BRR 2s....... . 5614@ 5634 Ducks, “ .. 12@ 13) 2500 bush., including Western ordinary 
Pa & N Y Canal & RR 7s......11144@111}4 Geese, OS ww 8@ 9| and prime red, at $1 3161.3; do., am- 
Reading RR SCTip......e+e.00 64 @ 65 Lard, prime, © ws 8@ = 9| ber, at $1.35@1.36; Pennared at $1.32@ 
United NJ RR con m 6s.....1033 @ Live Calves, prime Milch.... 5@ 8 | 1.34; do. amber at $1 36@1.37; Southern 
West Chester RR 738...++...+0+ 113 @ Live Cattle, per Ib ......scss0 3@_— 5 | do., at $1.37@1.38, and white at $140@ 
Lehigh Navi 68 °8....+-..s0008 104 @10434 | Prime Sheep, “ » 4@ ~~ 6} 1.46. 
Lehigh gold loan....... «- 8644@ 87 Spring Lambs, per head...... 2 00@ 4 00| Corn is held with a little more firm- 
Catawissa RR pref.....+0 soe 36 @ 375% | Potatoes, white, per bbl...... 2 00@ 2 25| ness, and there is rather more inquiry 
: new pref........ ie Jerseysweet, “  .. 2 00@ 2 50| for export, but the local dealers operate 
Lehigh Valley RR........0..++.. 4144@ 42 Apples, per DDI.....0.00.-0e0¢ 3 0O@ 4 50| eautiously. Shippers are only operat- 
Little Schuylkill RR.......... 45 @ Cranberries, per crate......... 2 00@ 2 50! ing to fill former contracts. Sales of 
Minehill RR w..svcercsecerereeeee 4814@ 49 Cabbage, per 100......s.-000«» 1 50@ 2 00 | about 10,000 bush., including damp and 
Nesquehoning RR.......... 47 @ Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 12@ 1314 | rejected lots, at 48@50c.; fair and good 
Norristown RR...... sceceeseeeees 9814@ 99 “ — Western, - 1@ 13 7 at 524@54c.; prime dry at 5444@55¢. 
North Penna RR......0000.00008 87 @ Dried Apples, evap’d “ 8@ 10 rime cloverseed is wanted, but other 
Pennsylvania RR......0-.s-000 3154@ 325 Peaches‘ ‘ pared 14@ 16| kindsare neglected. Sales at 74@8'4c. 
Reading RR............ svovereceeee 1644@ 1 “ “unpared 4@ _  5/| Timothy is neglected, but Flaxseed is 
Lehigh Navigation......6.0.08 18 18% Buckwheat flour, per 100.... 2 70@ 2 80| in good request at $1.55 per bushel. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 26th, 1878. 





No. 49 





A BOARDING SCHOOL PROPERTY| FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 


FOR SALE, RENT OR EXCHANGE. 


Near Long Branch, New Jersey. now known 
as the Dumbarton House. 
The main building is 40x60, four stories, with a ten foot 


piazza entirely around it, with a wing 25x45, which is two 
stories. 


There are 37 rooms in all, large parlor, bed-rooms, large 
dining and carving room, laundry, pantries, etc, Barn and 
carriage-house, 22x65 treet. About four acres in lawn and 
garden, with large shade trees, shrubbery, etc. 

lf occupied as a boarding-school, it would make a very 
desirable boarding house during the summer vacation. 

Applyto JAMES B. WRIGHT, Long Branch, N. J- 
J. HOWARD WRIGHT, 140 Pear! St., N. ¥. 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


(FORMERLY ERCILDOUN SEMINARY’) 

This Institution which is now successfully estab- 
lished at its new location, will commence its Spring 
and Summer term onthe 18th of Second month 
next. The School Buildings are new and were 
built expressly for educational purposes, The 
grounds contain twenty-six acres, and are abnn- 
dantly supplied with fruit and sbade trees. All 
the branches of a liberal education are taught, and 
diplomas are granted to those who complete a full 
course of study. Terms, $85.00 per session of 
twenty weeks. [For further particulars, address 
the principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON, JR., 

West Chester, Pa. 


WOODSIDE. 


A home boarding school for small children, in 
a Friends’ family. Best of care. Home comforts 
and moral culture. Terms moderate. Address 

MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WANTED. 


An energetic, responsible man of integrity in 
each neighborhood as agent for our Ammoniated 
Superphosphate. Our Superphosphate is carefully 
manufactured, uniform in quality and guaranteed 
analysis, and is much liked in every neighborhood 
where it has been introduced. The right men can 
do well. As to the character of our Fertilizers, 
we refer, by permission, to S. P. Sharpless, State 
Assayer of Massachusetts, 114 State Street, Boston, 
and John I. Carter, Supt. Eastern Pa. Experimen- 
tal Farm, West Grove, Pa. Samples and other 
particulars on application. 

THOS. WARING & BRO., 
Colora, Cecil county, Md. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG MAN TO LEARN THE 
Carpet business, one who resides with his 
parents preferred. Address “L,” this office. 

















‘TANTED.—SITUATION AS MATRON OR 
housekeeper. City or country. Address 


jM. B., Burlington, N.J. 











DRY GOODS STORE 


S. W. Cor, Seventh and Arch Sts. 


Just received a new lot of Black Silks from 75c. up. 

Also a well selected stock of Plain Dress Goods, suitable for 
Friends’, comprising 

Cashmere Debege’s, 25c. Madonnas, 3714. 

Merinoes and Cashmeres in all colors. 

Mohairs, Bombazines, Poplins, Etc. 

Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and Cap Materials of all kinds: 


Long and Square Bound Blanketand Thibet Merino Shawls. 
Neat Figured Percals. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR. 


N. B.—A full line of Underwear for Men, Women and 
Children. 


$25.00. REDUCTION! 


$25.00. 
PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25 00 and up- 
ward ; other garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 
(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 
531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 5th and 7th-day morning.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, etc, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second &t., Phila. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
















Thorough Preparation for Business! 


Bi pryant &§ RATTON S 
Business OLLECE 


d Telegraphic Institute, 

i088; Tachities. “rel Tapraphie Dept charge 
acilities. 

of the Manager an ceed ‘the 


fait ‘partic alae call vege te. Pros. 
REMOVAL! 
JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, 
HAS REMOVED HIS 
REAL ESTATE OFFICE 
To 201 WALNUT PLACE. 


Particular attention given to safe investments, 
collection of Mortgages, Rents, &c. 
Instruments of writing carefully drawn. 


Philadelphia, First mo, 8th, 1878. 

















WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 8. 11th St., Phila. 


CHANDELIERS 
And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 
ane Domestic - 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 








EVERYTHINC | ory, and implements, Machi- 
ew Catalogue, 200 Illustra- wager covers; te in haga cloth covers, $1.00. 

trated Mont Magazine.—32 pages, 

San, mnalied Gn yeesipt 30 cont fine Tilustrations and Galore "Pinte" in every number. 


FARM. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MAEER, 


"hs B. COHU, 





No. 645 North Tenth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


197 Warer Sr., N. Y. 





FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S.B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD A. 


J. WM. HUTCHINSON. R. H. HUTCHINSON. 


Lateof Baltimore. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


No. 869 BROADWAY, 
2d door below 18th st. New York. 


Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of 
the country, free of express charges. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, best Berlin and 
American Zephyrs, also a good assortment of Woolen 
Yarns and Knit Goods. Wool Waddings direct 
from the manufacturer, which we will sell wholesale 
or retail. Friends’ Book-muslin handkerchiefs, and 
all the materials for caps. 

FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,940,006.37. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. AU of its sur. 
= premiums are returned to the members every year, aap 
rnishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. All po! 
icies non forfeitable for their value. Endowment pelthten 
issued at life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.8. 


STEPHENS, Panam 921 Chestnut Stree, 
Philadelphia, 





Fifty Y yape—ne Illustrations, with descriptions of thou- 
sands of the best Flowers = Vegetables in the world, and 
the way to them—all for a Two-Cenr postage stamp. 
Printed in German and English. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 cents in 


Price, $1.25 a year; Five copies for $5.00 
ddress, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N, Y. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
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